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YOUNG KENTUCKY 


ON DAVIDSON, if I have stolen words 
To write in books, I shall erase my name; 
For words to me were skies to flying birds 
And rhymes beat in my head hot as a flame. 
And Davidson, I did not ask them come, 
But I sat by the plow and wrote them down; 
I rhymed them to the slow beat of a drum 
And to whir-whirs of dead leaves drifting down. 
Why should I steal a word back then, I ask? 


} 


carried brains and baskets fille d with words; 
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I spun my rhymes (to me it was no task) 
For words to me were skies to flying birds— ) 
And if I ever stole from some dead poet, 


Forgive me, for I do not want to know it. 


II 


I came the Womack Road from Sandy Bridge 
When red shoe-makes were nodding with the dew. 

The sun rose even with the Seaton Ridge; 

Under the leaves a golden ray came through. 

A man with horse and buggy passed me by, 

A jar-fly sang upon the weedy hill; 

A mallard duck flew over with a cry, 
A crow flew by with something in its bill. 

I went the Womack Road from Sandy Bridge 

When red shoe-makes were drinking back the dew. 

The moon rose even with the Seaton Ridge; 

Under the leaves a silver ray came through. 

! could pick blackberries along the way, 


For moonlight on the fields was bright as day. 


III 


The August sassafras leaves are turning red; 
The black-oak leaves are getting tough and thick; 
The corn is dying and the beans are dead ; } 
The pasture grass is short, and cattle pick 
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Jesse Stuart 


The leaves from sprouts and reach between the wires, 
And crane their necks to gather tall grass there. 
} The yellow leaves are dropping from green briars 
Like drops of water fall on the field stones. 
The summer blood is dripping from the trees; 
The trees are in a windy autumn mood 
To give their blood in drops of flying leaves— 
It must hurt them to lose their summer blood. 
The trees are drunk till Spring gives them new birth; 


Their blood is whiskey for the thirsty earth. 


} ; ' , . 
O storm, rise up!—and lightning, cut the sky 


And pour your water—w ash the earth to ruts! 
Oh, give earth water for the earth is dry, 

The earth is dry—her lips and teeth and guts. 

O lightning, rip the seams of dirty clouds 

And tear the hearts out of the strongest oaks! 
Oh, cover the dark womb of earth with shrouds 
Of falling water, wind and fog and smoke! 

O storm, rise up and hide the huts of men 

And show your teeth of fire on muddy dark— 
Show us just what the old earth might have been! 
Oh rise up, storm, and let your thunder bark 
And wake cold-blooded snakes and dusts of men! 


} Wake them—eternity is long and dark! 
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The winter birds are roosting in the fodder, ) 
I hear them twitter when I pass at night; 

I hear September winds in low-lipped laughter 

Combing the gray corn-stalks in white moonlight. 

I see old stubble fields and fresh green weeds 

Beneath old ferns and leaves and blades of fodder. 

I see the timid rabbit coming out to feed 
And then I see his playful mate come after. 

I hear the long notes of the hunter’s horn 

Sound over silent hills in white moonlight— 

It is not music like the wind in corn, 

The notes are coarser than the warring fife. 

And I have picked a solitary star } 
Above the pine-cone fire where hunters are. 


VI 


1 


I hate to leave springtime among the hills 
Of dark Kentucky and her solitudes ; 
I love her blood-root and her daffodils, 

I love fern-shaded water in beech woods, 

And midnight singing of the whippoorwill, 

And thin-piped music from the lean swamp-frogs. : 
I love dark silence on a wooded hill 

And mushrooms growing on old rotted logs. 
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Jesse Stuart 


I love the fox-fire glowing on wet leaves. 
Then think, to all of these I say good-by— 
} To my Kentucky and my strong oak-trees, 
To April night and the white starry sky. 
I say farewell to these—farewell is long, 


There may not be a new life and new song. 


Vil 


The winds are kind to white bones on a hill— 
The black snake loves to coil among white bones. 
White bones are foot-rest for the whippoorwill ; 


White bones are a clean kind of pretty stones 


And dust of one is quick growth for the weeds, 
For round a pile of bones the weeds grow tall; 
They get the kind of nourishment they need— 
These barricades wherein the snakes may crawl. 
Then let my bones lie open to the wind; 
My dust give quick growth to the roots of weeds; 
Let my eyes’ socket-rims turn to the skies; 

Let wind and weeds play the sweet violin. 


This is the mountain requiem my dust needs 


When on the surface of some hill it lies. 


Jesse Stuart 
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LIGE WEEDY’S FIDDLE 


For years he knew a stream 
And all its wild embraces 

As it flowed silently 

By mountain places, 

Where a child’s solitude 
Heard cries of bird and wood. 


His father taught the way 

To lovingly hold the bow, 

Draw from taut fiddle-strings 
The notes of long ago. 

When folk came laughing or gric 


To gather on a Saturday evening. 


His father’s palsied hand 

Made him give over playing, 

For festival or dance 

Or a revival’s praying, 

Jethro’s Dream or Reuben’s Trai 


His son took up the strain. 


But always the sound of water, 
Alluring, dim— 

Its lovely waywardness— 

Led, beckoned him. 

No mountaineer’s fresh daugl 


Mysterious as running water. 
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Laura Bené 


Folk noticed in his fiddle 

A strange rebound 

From mountain ditties, 

A weird elusive sound. 

Feet pattered not and tongues fell still 


When Lige’s step came to the sill. 


They knew on breathless nights 
That he strayed far, 

Seeking those forest glens 
Where lonely creatures are; 
They shunned the silent man 


Unlike his lively clan. 


Forms were seen too, 

Shapes delicately white, 
lading with mist 

Or dawning mountain light, 
Treading such measures brief 


As scarcely bent a leaf. 


The year of the great drought, 
When the stream, trickling, dried, 
Lige Weedy, aged and spent, 
Pined slowly, slowly died. 

Fiddle and bow were laid 


In coffin by his head. 


Midwives muttering said, 


On that grave beneath the moon 
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Invisible fingers played 
A witching tune. 
And a stream’s sob, a fiddle’s wail, 
Merged in a darkly distant vale. 
Laura Benét 


THE LONELIEST BORN 


The loneliest born of this my generation, 

Who all are lonely in their separate ways, 

As from long death I watch the stark negation, 
The minus one, me only, thread the days’ 

High canyons, far with possibility. 

And I, the rigid one impossible 

To be, yet being much too easily 

Such as I am, await the beautiful, 

The world’s great one, that it may cancel me, 
Describe the circle nothing which is all 

Forever. That which is all is free 

To whirl, to rise, to crash, explode and fall, 
And ever be life and death, beginning and end, 
Lost in the purpose which the stars intend. 
William Davidson 


TWO POEMS 


APPREHENSION 


This is not autumn wholly, 
restless with leaves, 
exultant with winds— 


Not merely the season. 


Though the summer was caught 
and bled in the shambles, 
the flesh gone rotten, 


I may not pass. 


I heard blowing and blowing 
wind made a trumpet 

filled with a voice 

unlike any other. 
“Summer was yours, and you hid— 
summer and you, 

where it was greenest 

to your undoing. 
‘No man may be hidden 

long from my sight. 

Me, all seeing, 

you may not fly.” 


Then I beheld aloft 


the untranquil pinions, 
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the eyes of Life, 
the stalwart limbs. 


I knew you, despoiler, 
old tracker of my steps. 
As the leaves were falling 
I knew you well. 


And autumn was not wholly 
the restless with leaves, 

the exultant with winds- 
Not merely the season. 


MODERN INTERIOR 


Our hands rose orily when 

our words asked supplement, 
denying, in repose, 

their savage discontent. 


Our talk kept decently 
in vague impersonals 
of life in lower case 
and love in capitals. 
My desperation met 
your satisfactory gloom; 
embraced and wept within 
the middle of the room. 
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Guy Carden 


We sat before the fire 
and lit our cigarettes ; 
we poised the china cups 


with taciturn regrets. 


At five we parted with 
the necessary laughter, 


and now the clock approaches 


seven minutes after. 


The fire is still as bright, 
the tea is not yet cold. 
In thirty years, I think, 


we shall be very old— 


But now | cannot keep 
a certain part of me 

from cursing God and Time 
ind similarity. 


Guy Carden 


THE LAST LOVER 


Upon the mountains we have held communion, 


And stormy assignations on the sea 


Some day he’ll ask, ““Why quarrel with a union 


Whose consummation gives Eternity?” 


Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 
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FLASHES OVER BASALT 


THE WOMAN IN THE WHEAT 


I see the woman in the wheat 
Cutting the grain she shall not eat. 
The seven sons the woman bore 
The king has sent to war. 


The poppies in the wheat are blood, 
And blood the crimson sunset-flood. 
The Herod dawn a crimson hand 
Has lifted over the land. 


Within a shower of crimson rain 
I see the woman in the grain. 
The world is like a crimson sea 
Between her heart and me. 


COLD RAIN 


I hear the tapping of a cane— 

It is the blind man in the rain. 

My room is like a mellow lyre 
With bursting embers spitting fire, 
And glint and glow in glass and lamp 
And soft rugs like a Persian’s camp. 
God’s pity be on bird and beast, 

And beggars peering at a feast! 
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The bird is sleeping in his cage; 
Untroubled is the dreaming sage— 
Out with the blind man in the rain 
My heart is beating like his cane. 


THE STONE LEFT STANDING 


The woman I loved has stepped into silence; 

Shut is the wood where the gods walked. 

Still as the still leaves about me 

I think of her who was both flame and frost to me. 
Fallen is the house, and I the stone left standing— 


Who will sing of her when I too am forgotten? 


FLOWERING NIGHT 


The sky hurls down a hundred stars 
Above a lake of amethyst; 
Beyond the blooming lilac hills 


Wanders a thin blue mist. 


This beauty is too great that one 
Should bear it all alone; 


The night has flowered as has flowered 


My heart that was a stone. 


Stanley} Blackpool 


Stanley Blackpool 
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LAST GENERATION 
I 


What is this world but a madness of the flesh 
which death makes luminous and stony, closing 
the valves of hunger so that men grow strange, 
fearful and filled with peace? 


What is this life 
but footprints of a faltering brain upon 
a wilderness, but mind that struggles toward 
an incredible end with feet that go nowhere 
and never find the backward way? 


What is 
this earth but an inhabited minor planet 
lost among the stars? 


We bury our dead 
in soil they felt with their fingers, we try to fling them 
to other worlds; but their souls are heavy, and cling 


to the coasts and the hills they knew with their pitiful senses. 


What is this life but a breath—magnificent 

in the face of annihilation, an unheard whisper, 
a prick of light flaunting its soon extinguished 
flicker against enormous dark, a hint 

of rock and loam, of passion and despair, 

of love that is a whiff of bloom upon 


the crumb of earth hurled blindly into air? 
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Frances Frost 


We yield a generation, we are bent 
beneath a gust called dying, and quietly 
lie under rocky slopes that will endure 


longer than our seed in the dust of our sons. 


II 


The skill with tools, the knowledge of nerves on the snath, 

on the whetstone and grain sickle, the reading of storm in the 
shape 

and slant of the moon, in the flying of birds and the east 


wind— 


to the body glutted on emptiness, these remain, 
k 


ick ground breaking the small of the back with 


pulling with ploughs the bones of the sagging shoulders. 


The grey rocks crack and are rock; the silt of mountains 


} 


to the valleys, and mountains stand ; 


tning cleaves the tree but the tight buds come. 


eS. The sweat of labor and age remain to the flesh, 
nd breath and blood to the split heart that must keep 
its painful thunder loud against its bitter 


destiny, which is not love but the hated 


ragging of harvest from a voiceless land. 


Frances Frost 
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FROM CHINA AND HAWAII 


AN URN OF TEARS 


He has put me away 

For one who can walk freely— 
Chang Lo, 

Who is like an iris 

Unspoiled by the rain. 

Sad arms, you have held only the dead— 
Small dead sons! 

Hers will bear 

His child that is to live. 

Little feet, little golden lilies, 

You have carried me painfully 

To greet my lord when he returns. 
But now 

When the gate clicks, 

She will pick up her babe, 

And the red maple leaves on the walk 
Will be scattered 

By her swift coming. 

Little feet, golden lilies, 

You have cost me 

An urn of tears. 


NOW THEY CAN BE GAY 
I hear strange laughter 
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Spilling over the saffron edge 
Of the night— 
The laughter of little gods, 


Whom I had forgotten. 


Now they can be gay, 


For I no longer 


Importune them with my prayers, 
With my tears. 


Forgotten gods, 


Do you remember me 


A beggar 





groping in the dark 


For things that lay 


Glittering at my feet? 


CAN IT BE? 


Fragments of dreams— 


Bright bits scattered about my feet! 


Can it be 


that one night— 


Doris Durst 


When the moon spills the dust of many stars, 


And the 


insistent whisper 


Of the wind is in the palms— 
Can it be 


And gathe 


Making 


that I shall stoop 


the glittering fragments, 


or sile nce, 


Lost lov e 


And shimmering tears, 


A more 


splendid pattern? 
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Can it be for anyone 

But you, beloved? 

Then do not blame me. 

Blame the moon and the loneliness, 
And desire 

Hidden in the hibiscus flower of night, 
If I fashion 

Of last year’s shattered dreams 

A lei 

For a new love to wear. 


Doris Durst 


DAYBREAK 


That dawn was like none other 
For, cypress-green with rain, 
It seemed night’s lonely brothe: 
And not the day again. 


Snow was the only whiteness 

Left to a withered grace 

Though aspen quivered with lightness— 
Snow, and your face. 


Daybreak and bleak rain found you 
There on your lonely bed, 
As though some dark wave had drowned you 
And left you little, and dead. 

Harold V inal 
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A WISH FOR MY BROTHER 


The sudden recognition of unsought 

Glory in being, generously brought 

Without desire, and a quick response 
Without coveting and without hate, for once 
The bare reward of living—this is all 

I ask for my brother against his fall 

When he is left lying to feed grass 


Over which never again his favored feet may pass. 


And if this is not given him to see, 
Better that men were like machinery. 
For without this he may trouble and stir 
Ingeniously, and conduct the whir 

Of intricate projects, banish every want, 
It shall not ever alter the gaunt 

Look on my brother’s face, whose eyes 


Too often darken under their bright disguise. 


Frederick ten Hoor 
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SWIFT GLIMPSES 
CITY ANGLE 


Vapors in passing 
absorb 

trolleys, steamwhistles, 
autosirens ; 

and the fury of babel-jargon 
precipitates 

in this New York noise-soaked. 
Cloyed, emergent 

from liquid darkness, 
a tentative-fingered breeze 


awakes shadows and a robin-laugh. 


EXPERIENCI 


Suddenly summer is here 

for me; 

the trees, plump; 

the sun, generous; 

the air, soft with wind-whispers ; 
the season, 

like a Picasso disjointed, 

jumps agile into focus. 


Suddenly you arrive 
for me; 
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Malvina Rosen 


your entrance, usual; 

your speech, casual; 

and triumphant in your acerbity, 
you push summer 

like a notorious name 


into yesterday’s nihility. 


REACTION 


Better that years go quickly. 
Have felt skip through my heart 
(there to act host to joy) 

new love. 

Have felt beat 

a serious strength and burst— 
spread like sandy grain 

on December’s shore. 
Impregnated so, I retard— 


not silent but hopeless of expression. 


NO COMFORT 


Let days slip by as imperceptibly 
as glaciers 

causing on my flesh 

(my life’s ground) 

the erosional crevasses of pain. 


Malvina Rosen 
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} 
TWO POEMS 
I A 
Pegasus— 
x ‘ ‘ , 1s 
which is neither a story nor an ejaculation. V 
Binding black ribbons for their foreheads th 
they have said nothing. a 
Where a gash of red or the rumble of wheels on rails 
Ni 
could have exacerbated to madness 
they have kept quiet. li 
if 
Curiously now the walls stand hollow— 
a million voices clamoring made no noise. I 
They are silent te 
like electric wires that carry messages in houses. I 


In the strident gestures of naked men 


don’t you see the frozen contortions of dead mat 
Above the railroad stations 

you see the huge thighs, the great muscles. 

The living hide themselves in black. 


It is a strange, hard, bitter thing to do 
(what they have done in Italy). 


You, who would like to rush out onto the roofs and shout 
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Although to say nothing 
is 
Much Better than a Poem; nevertheless 
this is 


a poem (for Marion Hines). 


Stripped of all those cunning arabesques of personality 


you seem 


like that insisting by a few people on the idea of God 


In the hard steel of Chicago you immolated yourself 
to precision. 


For the apprehension ot delicate mechanisms 


~ast yourself ort. 


In your white operating coat I have seen you, 
in an age without faith, 


bend over the mystery of respiration 





on a laboratory table. 


Cary Ross 
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IN SEARCH 


PATTERNS ARE MADE TO BREAK 


Patterns are made to break— 
To form and to break, 

To say the inevitable word 
That wakes the dead, 

To have a beginning and end 
When the word is said ; 

To be heard and forgotten by men 
Who are making a pattern again 
For a world that is changed, 

Is changing forever. 

New men to forge in new fire 
A new symbol for old desire, 

A clean phrase freshly heard 
Speaking a primordial word. 


THERE IS A WILD WEED 


I shall go in search of a wild weed 

That grows in the lee of the wind, 

And finding shall leave it hidden 
Against the need of my mind 

For surfaces thorny and brittle 

When sharp thoughts whittle the heart— 
A swift-odored anodyne 

When sick thoughts without rhyme 
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Isabel Perry Doughty 


Without reason 

Work their treason in the mind. 

I shall go in search of a wild weed 
Flowered with a blue 

That is sea-blue only, 

Leafed with a green 

That is only the sea’s, 

Thorned for me and all the lonely— 


A wild weed in the lee of the wind. 


WHAT WORDLESS WAY? 


There is so much to say 

Over the dead, 

But little is said 

That the ear can hear. 

Little is heard 

In the still heart 

But the feet of fear, 

The feet stopping, 

The bolt dropping. 

So much to say— 

But the way of saying 

Is the thing said. 

What way— 

What wordless way 

To reach the dead? 
Isabel Perry Doughty 
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NEW TIMES ON THE PLAINS 





THE LAST CUP 


We have shot the last whiskey cup from the trapper’s head, 
Nailed the last coonskin to the barn, given the buckskin 
Shirt to the movies, watched the covered wagon 
Roll whitely through the dust of wretched murals 
In small-town banks, the ancient Greek acanthus 
Framing the Utah trail. 
While with the roll 
Of jazz chanted by radio around the world, 
Reaching the greatest sales market in all history, 
America, 
Through infinity bright with hanging galaxies, 
Elbows its way. 
Yet there are still great dreams 
Haunting this land, and I have known men 
From Brooklyn Bridge to the Golden Gate who dreamed 
them. 

I recall a section hand spitting tobacco juice 
All over a Land-car and saying, “I’ve walked track 
From Chi to Frisco for thirty years. It’s a 
Hell of a big country, mister.” 

A Negro evangelist 
Beating the drum of God from Harlem to Mobile 
With diamonds studding his teeth and a yellow vest, shouting 
“Dis is goin’ to be de next land of de Lawd, sinners! 
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Paul Engle 


He’s zoomin’ from heaven in an airplane all silver and gold, 
An’ Gabriel in a white silk suit’s goin’ to drive him 
From Buffalo to Birmingham in a fiery Ford, 
Honkin’ his horn as loud as Judgment Day !— 
An’ crinkly headed angels with black wings 
Savin’ repentin’ souls on every corner. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah!’ 
And in Iowa 

A farmer husking corn down a mile-long field: 
“Best damn corn land in the world, loam a foot deep. 
My grandfather came from Ohio to break this land, 
And his came from Vermont, and back of him they came 
All the way from Germany. My family’s 
Had a hand in buildin’ it up. They’ve watched it grow 
And it ain’t done yet.” 

In Manhattan under the L, 
A man with the insomnia of fierce dreams 
Walking the restless night away: “It’s a dirty, 
Noisy, incredibly ugly, incredibly beautiful, 
Don’t-give-a-damn, soft-hearted nation. 
We’re all nervous as a wolf bitch in heat. 
We've got to make a noise, if nothing more 
Than get drunk and stand on a street-corner and yammer. 
Yet there’s a spirit here, I know, I’ve felt it 
From Boston to Hollywood. It’s a strong thing, 
Bigger than we know, big as the land, maybe, 
If we could see it whole. I think it burns 
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With the clearness of hard-wood fire for those with eyes 
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Alert and calm enough to find the flame. 
It’s an awful, crushing land, but God, it’s great 
To be a portion of it!” 
We have shot the last 
Shaggy buffalo on the western plains, 
Pre-empted the last free land—Now it is time 
(I have known it long in my heart) for this nation 
To twist a lariat of us and throw it 
Over the ocean-to-ocean-flinging land, 
And flip its loop across the lifted crashing 
Defiant horns of the wild American spirit, 
And with a twist around the saddle-horn 
Drop it to earth, and on its sprawling hide 
Burn the clear new-world brand that unto men 
Shall be a witness of our heritage 
Wherever that great untameable beast shall toss 
The stars of heaven on its horns, and graze 
Across the grassy ranges of the world. 


LETTER TO SAM 


You write that you are lonely for the wild 

Red dripping prairie moon that will in autumn 
Vault from behind the hills and with a shou 

Beat earth and sky with light, and lien ibing up 
Slowly, hand over hand, from cloud to cloud 
Move through the heavens with the splendid peace 
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Paul Engle 


Of one sure portion of the universe 
That works its shining way out, undismayed 
With the alarums and the discontents 
Of these our little lives. 
Today I saw 
Wagons, with the high sides boarded up 
For the first husking of the corn, drive down 
The yellowing fields where pumpkins glowed like spilled 
Spendthrift moons of earth that rose with spring 
To shine through the summer cycle of life’s growth 
And set in harvest with a final flame 
Defying frost. 
Here where the land is rich 
With the recreative stuffs of earth, the thin 
Roots of grain clasp the soil with fibrous 
Fingers that clutch the rain to the stalk’s heart. 
Here does life run strongly, thrusting up 
From the fat soil. Surely this moon is full 
Of the quiet quality of harvest, ancient 
As its own stolen shining, for in its light 
[ have heard the deep stirring of the earth and seen 
Down the long valleys, white with moving clover, 
The vague and crying image of all life 
Hover into the wind. 
To you in a distant 
Country where the land is gay and mirthful 
And the moon sings across the sky, I bring 


= 
Chese happy words—that when next the moon 
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Enters its phases, I will be with you 

There by the laughing waters of the South; 
And with the lowa hills in memory 

Rolling away from us, I will with speech 
Bring you the harvest night, and with my eager 
Hands clenched tight above my head will shape 
A pale white image of the autumn moon, 

That with my circling arms will move its brief 
Orbit over the dark earth of my body. 


BURNING MY BOYHOOD’S POEMS 


One match, a finger of yellow flame crooked 
Over a page and the bitter thing is done. 
Watch the crude rimes and all that proud emotion 
Redden a few scant inches of the empty 

And too incredibly scornful air, to crisp 

And blacken with a tiny whispered rustle 

On the grey alley-stone. Now is a portion 

Of my life burned away in arrogant fire, 

It is gone clean from me as going barefoot, 
Being afraid of night and stealing apples. 
Here is a sonnet thrown away, | thrust 

It back and watch the edges crinkle, thinking 
That all its brightest burning, measured with 
The ardor of that distant youth who wrote it 
Is less warm than the frost that chills October 
Earth with white hands. 
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Paul Engle 


Now it is out save for 
These sparks that linger like the last faint glowing 
Of memory at the thought of ancient passion 
Cooled in the deep dark cave of time. Bending down 
I beat and batter with a lusty stick 
This seared-out heart of mine until it seek 


The winds of heaven and the disdainful sun. 


EARTH IN OUR BLOOD 


There is a spirit in us that has sprung 

From the nostalgic memory of the race— 

The feel of certain words under the tongue, 

The infinite features of the human face, 
Remembrance of wind cruel cold in the bone, 
The songs of men and all their various crying, 
The strange thoughts of a child when left alone, 


A long eternity of birth and dying. 


We live by no mind that is only reason, 

For there are in us strengths older than thought— 
Memory of moon-earthed seeds, the treason 

Of spring in our hearts, old family-named corn lands— 
Eternal in us as ancestral-wrought 

Curve of our thigh and the gripped shape of hands. 


Paul Engle 
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COMMENT 


DOWN SOUTH 


F Yyehctge vacation is much more to be desired than a 
summer one, especially if one lives up north and faces a 
wrathful season like the February and March now happily 
over. Even at the tropical tip of Florida there were a few 
growls from the weather-god, but mostly one could bask in 
the sun clad in summer clothes, or, if seeking a coat of tan 
on the beaches, in almost nothing at all. And the furtive 
chills and futile humors which had conspired to devastate the 
stormy days preferred to fade away under a kindlier sky. 

Miami is a generic title for its whole region. I thought I 
was going there, but I found myself in Coral Gables, that 
loud flare and blare of a real-estate imagination which over- 
reached itself in boom times and saw, a little later, its stu- 
pendous plans crash and its dream-palaces vanish. Miami was 
seven miles away from me in one direction, with Miami 
Beach and its skyscraper forty-dollars-a-day hotels half as far 
again beyond it over the causeways; and in quite another 
direction was Coconut Grove, with its more modest array 
of houses in palm-shaded gardens. But my friends’ cars were 
numerous and their hospitality generous, so that the whole 
group of cities, villages, orange groves, Biscayne Bay, the 
rich estates, the lagoons, the ocean, are now spread out like 
a map before my mind’s eye. 

No doubt in the past the tropical Miami region was typi- 
cally and perhaps lazily southern—in that remote past of a 
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few decades ago when its coast was an impenetrable man- 
grove swamp W here no skyscrapers arose along the ocean and 
no girls lay tanning on its beaches. But today the northern 
invasion has conquered and transformed it, and one may 
scarcely find a three-generation southerner in all its tall or 
villa-peopled resorts. Even the colored waiter has disap- 
peared, and the southern drawl has retreated behind the 
yrange groves and everglades. 

The only thing near my hotel in Coral Gables was the 
Miami University, a college of somewhat over five hundred 
students which may some day grow up to its name. Mean- 
time, though under a severe financial strain, its officials have 
ambitious plans for its future, and every year President Ashe 
and Professor Lowe, head of the English department, offer 
a Winter Institute to their students and the seasonal residents 
and visitors of the district. For three weeks there are lectures 
and round-table discussions by experts in the arts and sciences, 
some of these being sojourners in the South for health or 
recreation, others invited from afar. wo or three years ago 
Carl Sandburg was the visiting poet; this year the progres- 
sive-minded Eunice Tietjens and the academic Edward Davi- 
son argued with polite asperity across the Round Table over 
their opposite views of poetic art. Each presented his (or 
her) ideas in a course of talks at the Winter Institute, and 
Cloyd Head gave a course on dramatic art. 

Eunice Tietjens, long a member of PortTry’s advisory 
committee, is now teaching in the Miami University’s Eng- 


lish department, one of her subjects being the writing of verse. 
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I attended her class one Saturday morning and found a score tl 
of enthusiasts, one or two of whom will soon appear in el 
Poetry. Later I met the two young and attractive Sinclair li 
sisters, of whom one had two poems in our March issue, and Is 
the other, Mrs. Shafer, will soon be introduced. Mrs. Lara- | 
more, the officially appointed Poet Laureate of Florida, | p 
found not at all inflated by her dubious honors, rejoicing c 
merely because they had brought her a journalistic job which tl 
had been inaccessible before. And I met Bob Munroe, whose d 


gay or cynical poems have decorated many famous columns, 


from Florida to New York and New York to Spokane. a 
Before leaving Coral Gables I saw, in the Little Theatre . 
of Miami, a first-night performance of Baker Brownell’s : 
“play of the Middle West,” Creatures Here Below. The t 
poetic significance of this ‘“folk-drama” based on religious 
emotion was admirably interpreted by a cast of semi-ama- 
teurs, such a company as many of our smaller cities are ( 
training and encouraging nowadays as a living-drama opposi- $ 
tion to the talkies—a system which may save the living- 
drama from extinction and prove a valuable outlet tor young 
playwrights and actors whose talent might otherwise be ex- 
tinguished by neglect. Creatures Here Below is a study of 


religious excess in a white congregation confined to the 
narrow and unimaginative life of a typical middle-western 
village, even as Green Mansions studied the more figurative 
and fantastic religious emotions of the darker people in | 
country districts where their ancestors were slaves. Mr. 
Brownell’s fine play is necessarily less mythical, more realistic 
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than the other, and one feels that his presentation of the 
emotional stimulus of hymn-singing among worshippers in the 
little village church is hardly over-drawn—-since such singing 
is, or rather was before the days of the radio and phonograph, 
almost the only music these art-starved communities had. The 
play is hardly for Broadway, as its setting (the interior of a 
church), and its plot (a love-affair between the minister and 
the leader of the ladies’ aid) would arouse too many preju- 
dices; but it is a notable and highly original contribution to 
American poetic drama. ‘“The music is the principal char- 
acter,” said Mr. Brownell a year ago, when the play had an 
initial reading before a small audience ; and indeed the choir’s 
singing of carefully chosen beautiful hymns is as essential in 
the dramatic structure as the chorus in a Greek tragedy. 
Winter Park, my second stop, is also chiefly a villa-village 
of northerners, with a dozen lovely little lakes to float their 
canoes and reflect their live-oaks and orange-trees, as a con- 
solation for distance from the sea. Among the lakes and villas 
is Rollins College, the oldest southern institution of the 
er learning, housing, like Miami, about five hundred 
students. Rollins was closed for its spring vacation, but | 
found a well-entrenched group of poets, presided over by 
Jessie Rittenhouse Scollard, author of three books of lyrics 
and compiler of many anthologies. The Poetry Society of 
Florida has an active chapter here, and I just missed one of 
its sessions. Portrry’s old friend and contributor, Willard 
Wattles, whose lyric voice has scarcely been heard since the 


War, says his professorship at Rollins has been the absorbing 
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cause of his silence. And Mary Aldis, another early con- 
tributor, attributes her silence to increasing interest in an- 
other art which has absorbed her creative energies. And 
indeed, the gorgeous paintings of flowers which so effectively 
decorate the living-room in her new home are reason enough 
for her absorption in color. At her house I renewed my 
acquaintance with Gilbert Maxwell, the young poet whose 
Look to the Lightning, published last year by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., is an unusually interesting first book of verse. He 
has a talent also for reading poetry—an exceptionally fine 
voice, diction and feeling for rhythm hardly to be expected 
in a Georgia farm boy who has had few educational advan- 
tages. At present he is enjoying a year’s scholarship at 
Rollins. 

My last pause in the South was at Savannah, Georgia's 
famous port, where, as twice before, the beautiful old Chip- 
pewa Square residence of my poet-friend, Elfrida De Renne 
Barrow became my temporary home. 

I love the fine leisurely old town, built around the colonial 
graveyard and other spacious squares, with its bewigged and 
ruffed statue of Oglethorpe, founder of the colony, in the 
centre of one, and its grandiloquent monument to an earl 
railroad-builder and banker looking down on another; with 
its rows of prim early Victorian houses, and its one or two 
delicately perfect colonial churches, one of these having, as 
William Dean Howells said, ‘‘an interior of such exquisite 
loveliness . . . as to make one forget for one beatific moment 
the walls of Tiepolo and the ceilings of Veronese.”’ 
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The Poetry Society of Georgia has its chief seat and centre 
in Savannah, and a very active organization it is. The large 
monthly meetings are held in the fine old drawing-room of 
the Telfair mansion, now an art museum, and I can per- 
sonally testify to the pleasure of speaking there and the 
quality of the audience. Another evening I was asked to 
hold a sort of poetry clinic for working members of the 
society, and if we found no work of genius in the basket of 
poems, that happy discovery is always just ahead, to be hoped 
for next year. The society stimulates such hopes by offering 
many prizes which are donated by various members. This 
year no less than seven of $25 are to be awarded under 
varying conditions, besides a number of smaller ones. 

The C. W. A. is restoring and parking old Fort Pulaski 
of tragic Civil War memories, once the strong protector of 
Savannah’s harbor, but now an important but beautiful series 
of masonry arches around a quadrangle where peach-trees 
were pinkly abloom. The city parks and gardens were gay 
with azalias and dogwood, and at the wonderful old Worm- 
sloe estate I shall never forget the miilions of white and pink 
camellias on leafy dark-green bushes, and the ancient live- 
oaks of impenetrable shade. All through Alabama, on my 
homeward journey, the peach-trees were blooming rosily, 
and it was only the next morning, on awakening near Chi- 
cago, that I found the trees all brown again with patches of 


snow beneath them, and knew | must wait awhile for a 


second spring-time. 


H. M. 
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ENGLISH LETTER 


First place must be given to the announcement that may 
be found in The Times for November 2nd last. His Majesty 
the King has decided to award a Gold and a Silver Medal 
yearly for poetry written by British citizens (it must be a 
first or a second volume or by a poet still under thirty-five) 
and published in volume-form within the Empire. The deter- 
mining of the awards is entrusted to a committee, composed 
of the Poet Laureate (John Masefield) as President, Lau 
rence Binyon, Walter de la Mare, Gilbert Murray and I. A. 
Richards. Mr. Masefield was a daringly modern poet a 
quarter of a century ago (in the days of The Everlasting 
Mercy, Dauber and The Widow in the Bye-Street) ; Mr. 
Binyon (represented in the Oxford Book by “O world be 
nobler for her sake”) writes on explicitly modern themes in 
verse acceptable to the classically trained; Mr. de la Mare is, 
everyone agrees, indubitably a poet, though some would say 
that his poetry is contemporary with Poe and that the taste 
exhibited in his anthologies is contemporary with Masefield, 
Binyon, and Professor Gilbert Murray, whose Euripides con- 
stitutes him too a poet, yearning frankly towards Swinburne 
and Morris. 

However, the congratulatory comment one has heard on 
Dr. Richard’s courage is superfluous, and perhaps imperti- 
nent: it is unnecessary to assume that he will find himself 
called on for a lonely moral heroism. A characteristic of the 
present state of poetic taste in this country is a general readi- 
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ness, even among the respectable and conservative, to recog- 


nize that there is (corresponding to “modernism” in music, 
painting, sculpture and, some would add, scientific theory) 
an advanced poetry that ought to be encouraged even if one 
does not really expect to understand it. The Poet Laureate 
himself, taking advantage of the presidential initiative, may 
very well be the first to submit the names of Auden and 
Spender, and if decisions go by vote (it is sad to think that 
we shall be denied any account of the discussions) Auden 
and Spender might very well get their majorities. 

These two young writers are, in fact, almost as firmly 
established in conventional acceptance as Mr. Eliot. And 
how completely Eliot has won to academic respectability was 
demonstrated recently by the reception accorded his volume 
of Harvard lectures, The Uses of Poetry and the Use of 
Criticism. The lagging reviewer who treated the book with 
insufficient respect had quickly to realize his mistake; things 
have changed, as letters-to-the-Editor sharply intimated. Mr. 
Eliot, of course, has written poetry that many admirers of 
4 Shropshire Lad cannot accept; nevertheless he too, it is 
understood, admires 4 Shropshire Lad, and, moreover, is 
seriously impressed by, even if he cannot altogether agree 
with, Professor Housman’s views on poetry (the sober and 
catholic reader will, of course, establish his own balance or 
compromise between the two critics). As for those who 
supposed that an appreciation of Mr. Eliot’s work meant any 
change in the time-honored attitude towards Milton, they 


are properly put in their place. 
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For this use of his prestige by the academic and sentimental 
vested interests Mr. Eliot cannot be acquitted of all respon- 
sibility. Those whose admiration for him dates back over 
more than a decade have to recognize that he must really 
mean it when he regrets that these lectures had to be pub- 
lished. But it is impossible to condone, if not to explain, a 
good deal in the book, and it is not easy to see why he could 
not have done something about the more embarrassing lapses. 

As things have been, and as fundamentally they must always be 
poetry is not a career, but a mug’s game. No honest poet can ever 
feel quite sure of the permanent value of what he has written 
he may have wasted his time and messed up his life for nothing 
. .. When a poet has done as big a job as Milton, is it helpful to 
suggest that he has just been up a blind alley? 

Arnold may not have “walked in hell” and may have “cared 
too much for civilization,” but he was incapable of this kind 
of idiom and of the kind of appeal implicit in it. 

But this is no place for a review of the book. The point 
is the extraordinary change of attitude towards Eliot that its 
reception in this country illustrates—the extraordinary au- 
thority he now enjoys. It is a genuine authority, and not 
merely conditional on his conciliating respectable solidarity. 
An associated fact is the admission to something like respect- 
ability of Ezra Pound: at any rate, it is now a thing of course 
for the Cantos to receive respectful mention. This last 
instance suggests with what misgivings one must recognize 
these changes of fashion to have real value—to represent 
something really gained. A conventional readiness to accept 
new and difficult poetry no doubt makes it easier for a con 
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temporary poet to hope for a real audience. But will the 
situation for poetry be ultimately, and in sum, improved by 
a cult of the Cantos 

The change of fashions will have brought gain only if 


those who have learned from Eliot in the past now practice 


towards him the only real form of respect, and those who 
admire Hugh Selwyn Mauberley insist on their reserves 
about the Cantos. One’s fear that Mr. Pound as the object 


of a cult may be mainly a nuisance is confirmed by his recent 
Active Anthology. The selection here, professing to give the 
backward islander a notion of where to look for the tru! 
living in contemporary verse, is too ridiculous in its irre- 
sponsibility to be seriously discussed. 
His vagaries play into the hands of such stalwarts a I 

IS Vagaries play into the Nands of such stalwarts as jonn 

Sparrow, whose Sense and Poetry, just out, elaborates the 


familiar complace icies of the classical don. One is delighted 


to find that it is Recommended by the Book Society and 
blurbed by Hugh Walpole. None of Sparrow’s Oxford irony 
is more devastating than that directed against the present 
writer for backing Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. Walpole, one 
remembers with some amusement, also contributed a benign 
blurb to the dust-jacket of the Cantos. A broad-minded critic. 

And very representative too is he of the interest in our 
Poetical Renascence. He would, no doubt, with sincere 
heartiness contribute a blurb also to Recent Poetry, 1923-33. 

rhis collection of contemporary poetry (edited by Mrs. Harold 


Monro and published jointly with the Poetry Bookshop) carries on 
the tradition of the f volumes of Georgian Poetry (1911 to 1923), 
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in that it seeks to bring together the best and most representative 
poetry of its period. [From the dust-jacket|. 

The broadening of conventional hospitality is registered in 
the inclusion, among the thirty-seven chosen, of Eliot, Read 
Auden, Empson, Bottrall and the later Yeats, along with 
de la Mare, Humbert Wolfe, Sassoon, and all three Sitwells. 

The verse-market appears to be rather more lively than it 
has been for some time. Faber & Faber have brought out a 
second edition of Auden’s Poems. His Dance of Death, a 
communistic dramatic satire, appears in their new half-crown 
series. It confirms the judgment that he has been encouraged 
by his reception to write far too easily. Siegfried Sassoon’s 
The Road to Ruin and Herbert Read’s The End of a War 
are in the same series. Sassoon writes much as he did a 
decade ago, and one hopes he may be widely read by his own 
class. Read’s criticism of war is very much more subtle; on 
this theme, whether in verse or prose, he always commands 
profound respect and one can at times almost take his rare 
seriousness and integrity for poetic talent. 

Yeats’ latest volume appeared, of course, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The Winding Stair contains nothing as good 
as the best of The Tower, but in no volume published during 
the year on this side by any of his juniors were gift and 
achievement so undeniable. The commonplaces of reviewing 
stressed the greatness of the later Yeats for, roughly speak- 
ing, the right reasons, and in this, perhaps, we have some 
thing as nearly approaching evidence of an effective change of 
taste in the past decade as we shall find. F. R. Leavis 
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“THINGS OTHERS NEVER NOTICE” 


Collected Poems 1921-1931, by William Carlos Williams, 
with Preface by Wallace Stevens. Objectivist Press, N. Y. 
Struggle, like the compression which propels the steam- 

engine, is a main force in William Carlos Williams. He 
“looks a bit like that grand old plaster cast, Lessing’s Lao- 
coon,” Wallace Stevens says in the introduction to this book. 
And the breathless budding of thought from thought is one 
of the results and charms of the pressure configured. With 
an abandon born of inner security, Dr. Williams somewhere 
nicknames the chain of incontrovertibly logical apparent non- 
sequiturs, rigmarole; and a consciousness of life and intrepid- 
ity is characteristically present in Stop: Go- 


1 
ree truck 


dragging a concrete mix¢ 


Disliking the tawdriness of unnecessary explanation, the 
detracting compulsory connective, stock speech of any kind, 
he sets the words down, “‘each note secure in its own posture 
—singularly woven.” “The senseless unarrangement of wild 
things” which he imitates makes some kinds of correct writing 
look rather foolish; and as illustrating that combination of 
energy and composure which is the expertness of the artist, 


he has never drawn a clearer self-portrait than Birds and 
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What have I done 

to drive you away? It is 
winter, true enough, but 

this day I love you. 

This day 

there is no time at all 

more than in under 

my ribs where anatomists 

say the heart is— 

And just today you 

will not have me. Well, 
tomorrow it may be snowing— 
I'll keep after you. Your 
repulse of me is no more 
than a rebuff to the weather— 
If we make a desert of 
ourselves—we make 

a desert... 


William Carlos Williams objects to urbanity—to sleek and 
natty effects—and this is a good sign if not always a good 
thing. Yet usually nothing could better the dashing shrewd 
ness of the pattern as he develops it and cuts it off at the 
acutely right point. 

With the bee’s sense of polarity he searches for a flowe 
and that flower is representation. Likenesses | 


ere are no 
reminders of the object, they are likenesses: 

And there’s the river with thin ice upon 

fanning out half over the bla 

water, the free middlewater racing under its 

ripples that move crosswise on the stream. 
He is drugged with romance—“O unlit candle with the soft 
] 


white plume’’—but like the bee, is neither a waif nor a fool. 


Argus-eyed, energetic, insatiate, compassionate, undeceived, 
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he says in Immortal (in The Tempers), “Yes, there is one 
thing braver than all flowers, . . . And thy name, lovely One, 
is Ignorance.” Wide-eyed resignation of this kind helps some 
to be cynical but it makes Dr. Williams considerate; sorry 
for the tethered bull, the circus sea-elephant, for the organ- 


orinder “‘sourfaced,” for the dead man ‘“‘needing a shave—’ 


the dog won't have to 
sleep on his potatoes 
any more to keep them 
from freezing 
oe ; ‘ ; : nae 
He ponders “the justice of poverty its shame its dirt’ and 


pities the artist’s prohibited energy as it patiently does for 
the common weal what it ought to do, and the poem read by 
critics who have no inkling of what it’s about. But the pathos 
is incidental. The “ability to be drunk with a sudden realiz- 
ation of value in things others never notice” can metamor- 
phose our detestable reasonableness and offset a whole plan- 
etary system of deadness. ‘“The burning liquor of the moon 
light” makes provable things mild by comparison. Art, that 
is to say, has its effect on the artist and also on the patron; 
and in Dr. Williarns we have an example of art that disre- 
zards crochets and specifications. The poem often is about 
nothing that we wish to give our attention to, but if it is 


1 


something he wishes our attention for, what is urgent for 
him becomes urgent for us. His uncompromising conscien- 


tiousness sometimes seems misplaced; he is at times almost 


insultingly unevasive, but there is in him—and this must be 
our consolation—that dissatisfied expanding energy, the emo 
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tion, the cock-spur of the medieval dialectician, the ‘‘there- g 
fore” that is the distinguishing mark of the artist. a 

Various poems that are not here, again suggest the bee— t 
the plausibility of keeping bees and preémpting the disposition a 


of the honey. 


renee . . . " 
Dr. Williams does not compromise, and Wallace Stevens 
is another resister whose way of saying is as important a ¢ 


what is said. Mr. Stevens’ presentation of the book refreshes 
a grievance—the scarcity of prose about verse from one of 
the few persons who should have something to say. Bu 
poetry in America has not died, so long as these two ‘‘young 
sycamores’’ are able to stand the winters that we have, and 
the inhabitants. Marianne Moore 


UNEQUAL BEAUTY 
End and Beginning: A Play, by John Masefield. Macmil 
lan Co. 

Among Mr. Masefield’s twenty-odd volumes of verse, End 
and Beginning, a dramatic poem on the execution of Mary 
Stuart, is not of particular interest. Its theme is Mary’s 
vindication through the nobility of her death. Character 
istically, Mr. Masefield has the vindication seen to by Beauty 
—that King Charles’ head turning up for good or ill in | 
writings. A Spirit of Beauty is precisely one of the persons 
of the play, and occupies the scene as Mary is being beheaded 
off-stage. 

End and Beginning is of so little significance because it 
represents nothing in relation to Mr. Masefield. What is 
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good in it is not recognizably his, is academic accomplishment, 
and his talent appears almost in parody and as a lapse of 
taste. The poem is in form a kind of miracle play with the 
action carried forward in large part by chronicle speeches. 
These, and a few dialogue scenes, are written in a flexible 
blank verse of which the driven, sleep-walking cadence is 


effective and sustained. 


Evil indeed were my days as the Scottish queen. 
When Bothwell and others murdered my husband, Darnley, 





Bothwell seized me as prize, for he meant to be king. 


It is structurally correct to relieve this, as Mr. Masefield 
has done. The fi 


rst counter movement however jars; it is 
cheap flesh-creeping ballad imitation: 

No great good from a secret three— 

Verjuice, vigilance, gallows-tree. 


What do they whisper, why do they call 
For a wooden stage in the castle hall? 





Why does vigilance creep the stair, 
Up, up, up to the curtain there? 
The interlude spoken by the Spirit of Beauty is worse: 


I am that color and singing in the mind 
Chat makes the painter faint, the poet blind 





to which the seeker strains 


I am the truth 
am the living lightning upon brains, 


After the dramatic dignity of the preceding scene, a reminder, 
in this metric of green vipers, gazelles, bright-eyed things, 
honey trumpets, padding were-wolves and lively lads con- 
founds indeed; and the assurance of Mary’s eternity of flying 
and laughing with the wild duck is just the instance of Mr. 
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} 
Masefield’s having been betrayed in this piece by his own - 
vein. The final lyric, spoken by Mary herself, is better: did 
‘ : ot 

O marvelous quiet without fear 

Of what can happen or appear ma 

By chance or will. fone 

Life at its very heart is here. - 

O excellence beyond all trust, = 


© ecstasy untouched by dust, ext 
O treasure true, 


Unfettered by the moth and rust a 
I lift in quiet iato light, re 
Exultant, deathless, infinite, he 
Joy beyond joy. 
The beauty equal with the might - 
But All’alta fantasia qui manco possa? 
Leonie Adams 
JOURNEYMAN OF LETTERS n 
Rip Tide: a Novel in Verse, by William Rose Benét. Duf . 
field & Green. | 
Starry Harness, New Poems, by William Rose Benét. Duf- t 
field & Green. , 
Fifty Poets: An American Auto-Anthology, edited by Wil- V 


liam Rose Benét. Duffield & Green. 

Mr. Benét’s services to the literary trade are well known. 
These require the exercise of talents denied the average poet: 
competence attended by facility; taste easily appreciative for 
the most part, but nicely discreet against the extremes of 
popular fashion; a complaisant modesty in disclosing matters 
of private interest; engaging manners; whimsicality; tone. 


When, however, the question arises, as it does in the present 
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instance, concerning the immediate poetic merit of our can- 
didate, we are subject to embarrassment by the sum total 
of our recollections. We may be expecting too much; we 
may think that by virtue of experience and possession of 
qualities denied the average poet, he should in proportion 
surpass the average. Or, we may be too ready with the 
excuse that professional activities constitute major interfer- 
ence with the possibility of poetic success. The present 
reviewer's preference for candor obliges him to state that 
he considers the burden of proving that Mr. Benét is a 
poet to rest on Mr. Benét, and that the evidence at hand 
justifies certainly no more than a Scotch verdict. 

Rip Tide is said to be a novel in verse; novelette would 
be a better title. The story, told in prose, might or might 
not be worth the telling. The quality of the verse in which 
it is presented insufficiently demonstrates the theorem that 


ie poem achieves a condensation and intensity impossible 


to prose; a feeble variation of rhythm is insufficient warrant 
for abandoning the medium more conventionally associated 
with novel-writing. The influence of Jeffers is apparent, 
but the rather daring themes are handled with a delicacy 
of which Jefiers is incapable. There is nothing shocking 

it Mr. Benét’s treatment of adultery and incest. The 


characters, more upper-class than anything in Jeffers, are 


limned without the compulsive obsession that gives them 
lue as symbols of a private religion; the figures in Rip Tide 

onfute the author’s estimate of their vital emergence. 
rry Harness is as good a title as one might ask for a 
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book of lyric poems that are on the whole a little high-flown. sel 
Pretentiousness is a bad quality in art, and Mr. Benét’s verse po 
pretends badly. It is for the critic to penetrate pretense, to pa 


discover and define the peculiar quality of the pleasure, if 

any, given us by this writer, to shuck him down to his central 

reality. But the process of husking is here so continual, 

the search for the integrity of this poet so tedious and so T 
complicated by his extravagance, that we abandon the pur- 

suit with little remorse. 


Fifty Poets is an anthology conceived in the belief that 50 
there are at least fifty living American poets worth listening at 
to about themselves and a certain one of their poems. It is 0! 
offered to the public with the unreluctant willingness of in 


many poets conspiring toward that charitable hope. The 


items that compose this egregious book are not without a 
interest to the mathematician who would discover how ec- is 
centric in our time is the pursuit of poetry, nor to the , si 
philosopher who yearns to peruse lines upon the vanity of e 


human wishes. For the researcher they may some day possess 
genuine antiquarian significance; it is a pity that by then c 
the luster of the more gorgeous comic passages will be ove V 
laid by the patina of time. 

Let us improve the occasion with one or two general 
propositions. What ails the poetaster as critic is that, con- : 
sciously or otherwise, his standards are so set as to include 
ratification of his own workmanship; conversely, the criti 
who is habitually lax in venting a generous enthusiasm for 


other men’s verses will not err on the side of strictness it 
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self-rebuke. What distinguishes the minor from the mediocre 
poet (if indeed the latter has any existence outside of 
paradox) is the occasional instance of perfection. 


Rolfe Humphries 
POETRY AND LABOR 


The Boar and Shibboleth, by Edward Doro. Alfred A. 

Knopf. 

The flyleaf of Mr. Doro’s first book of poems contains 
some excitement by Christopher Morley ending with perhaps 
an implied warning to reviewers: “There are lots and lots 
of young Keatses coming on’—which might have been more 
intimidating had it been more melodious. 

Nevertheless one is perhaps really uncomfortable talking 
about first-volume eclecticism. The desire to write poetry 
is worthy and does not necessarily prevent one from doing 
so; nor does there seem any sound general objection to the 
exclusive use of one’s memory for preliminary practicing. 
Yet it seems that Mr. Doro’s ardor is already, and may be- 
come even more, prohibitive. Most of the music and syntax 
which he chooses to practice remembering demands prepara- 
tion before imitation, and this he has foregone. 

A gift for metaphor is essential. It occurs to one, then, 
to state a belief that real animals, with souls, motions, and 
manners, yield better metaphors than do chimeras, because 
they encourage a respect and an alertness for particularity, 
and they dissuade the poet from a facile tone of splendour 


and from the luxuriously vague pride about his profession 
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which is indulged by hippogryphs and unicorns. Mr. Doro’s } 


strange, perhaps to some fascinating, images become meta- 


} 

phors only if taken as in proportion with some of his notions : 

about what it would be like to be a poet-diviner. His 

pretentious radiance of image testifies not to sensibility, but 

to ambition. A good metaphor need not always immediately 

appear a leaping, flaming thing. ' 
Mr. Doro has a good ear for music and he has much to 7 

say about it. He curses it, entreats it to further its insidious 

enchantment, and pompously warns us against it. “‘Music,” 

he says flatly, “belongs in Hell.’”’ One either has to con- 

tradict or understand this. It seems to mean that if one 

has a talent for rhythms and is intellectually indolent, 

temptation arises. But if Mr. Doro sins, the devil is not 


to blame. He does sin and he suffers. His mind and 
sensibility fail, often absurdly, to be as impressive as the 
music and syntax which he can muster. ‘That is, in a context 
of great striving, a line like “Glories that meant so much 
mean little now” is something more than a bad line. It 
makes one question integrity. 

Mr. Doro’s ambition has prevented him from doing justice 
to his sensibility, so that one cannot really judge it. It is 
at least certain that for a man of talent he has made an 
impressively wrong beginning. One has no idea if he can 
recover from the indolence he now cultivates in order to be 
consistent with his sentiment that “The Diviners are they 
who wait through the miasma, the smoke.” 

William Gormar 
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The Best People 


THE BEST PEOPI 


Recent Poetry I¢ 


Poet 23-1933, edited with an in 
Alida Monro. Poetry Bookshop & Gerald Howe, | 
London. 


Monro’s R 


propriate moment and I think we all know what her 





Poetry 1923-19033 comes at an ap 


ns are when she writes the opening paragraph introducing 
it 
rhis particular ¢ ction, which is strictly not anthology, has 
made with t ntention of doing for poetry of the past ten 
vat tl s of Georgian Poetry did for some of the 
poetry of the period 1911-192 
So far all is well, but by the time one 


the last few 
words of the introduction, those intentions, however good 


. seem to be modified by a naive and literal read 





And when one see 
M “WS Fin de Fete 


] 
a 1O 10ngel in 


facsimile reproduction of Charlotte 


in Thomas Hardy’s pencil script, there 
t } I 


doubts as to what has happened. The 
collection is a grand roll-call of NAMEs, thirty-seven in 

double column on the wrapper—and the choice of poeiry 
seems to follow the logic of the Hardy incident. Thomas 


Hardy was a FAMOUS MAN: Famous men copy FAMOUS 


1 scrap books: Ergo, Fin de Féte is a FAMOUS recent 
poem and must be included. From this point onward one 


cannot quarrel with Mrs. Monro’s choice of recent English 
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verse, for she is not so much concerned with the selection of 
poetry as with making a gallery of contemporary faces, and 


Soi 
one is reduced to wondering why Joseph Gordon Macleod 
and Basil Bunting were not included. The Sitwells are here, a 
and of course the trio, Auden, Spender and Day Lewis. And Fe 
justly Eliot and Yeats are represented. The tone of the book tty 
has that peculiar flatness that one experiences upon meeting | be 
a number of celebrities at tea; no one says a word worth H 
hearing. All the “best” people are at their worst and some- - 
what bored by one another, each waiting politely for the Z 
other to make the observation, sotto voce, that will save the I 
day. 

Auden’s poem The Witnesses is a delight in this environ- 
ment, and Ruth Pitter’s Portrait of a Gentleman and Digdog 
become discoveries of greatest magnitude. For the rest one ™ 
feels that any final judgment is unfair, though Richard Al- d 
dington’s Seng For Puritans does reveal his weaknesses in so 
strong a light that one is inclined to grow impatient with ; 
him and to forget his early promise. 
In short, Mrs. Monro’s collection does little to sustain | 

the growing conviction that ‘‘new” poetry is being written \ 
in England today—but perhaps the mere fact that she has ( 
made it is proof enough that the younger generation of t 
English poets will be heard beyond their own circle of I 


admirers, that Pound and Eliot have effected a revolution in 
English verse, and that we must be prepared to welcome the} 
early arrival of a new spirit in English poetry. 

Horace Gregory 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Brief Notices 


Southern Road, by Sterling Brown. Harcourt Brace & Co. 

A negro student who has progressed in his poetical tech- 
nique to the point indicated by the youthful stanzas in Part 
Four of this volume, can no longer consider himself a primi- 
tive, and must achieve, in attempting to go back to his racial 
beginnings, more than a mongrel effect. He has followed 
Housman, Shakespeare, and other masters of English lyricism 


too far. His salvation lies in following them farther. 


Tomorrow's Tide, by Charles Bruce. Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Toronto. 

This poet’s lack is not one of theme or philosophy, nor 
even of technical skill. He needs to discard his stage prop- 
erties and procure for himself a whole new set of scenery 
devoid of romantic and high-sounding nouns. Given a closer 
grip with his subject and a more definite vocabulary, he 
should produce good poetry. 


Arid, by Phillips Kloss. Macmillan Co. 

The strange whims of Providence which allow such vapid 
unskilled paragraphs as these to receive the accolade of ex- 
cellent paper and type and a publisher’s send-off, must fill 
better poets with gloom and despair. One otherwise spotless 
page is devoted to this: 


If there weren’t machines they'd ride horses 
And yell with the zest of flesh. 

If there weren’t horses they’d walk 

And see a lot more than they do. 

If there weren’t corn they’d eat cactus fruit 
And never know the difference. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has announced 
its annual fellowship awards. Forty grants are made to creative 
workers, literary scholars, and scientists, with an innovation appear 
ing in awards to two artists of the stage, Angna Enters, the dancer 
and mime, and Charles Norris Houghton, a theatrical designer. 
Poets receiving grants this year are Conrad Aiken, Kay Boyle, and 
Isidor Schneider, all of whom will work abroad: other literary 
awards go to Albert Halper, Alexander Laing, and George Milburn, 
novelists, and renewals are extended to Younghill Kang and 
Leonard Ehrlich. Altogether, forty fellowships are granted in 
1934, an advance over the curtailed number of last year but not 
yet up to the ninety or hundred of several years ago. 

The Forum has announced a verse contest for American college 
students, offering prizes of $50, $30, and $20. The contest will be 
judged by a jury of poets, and closes on May trsth. 

The Yale University Press’ Series of Younger Poets again solicits 
entries in a contest of volume-manuscripts, the winning book to be 
issued this fall. The contest is open from April 1st to May 1st to 
any American poet under thirty who has not previously published a 
volume of verse. 

We have received with great regret the announcement that The 
Symposium, the excellent critical quarterly of the past three years 
has suspended publication. Further discussion of its last numbers 
will appear in our June account of Recent Magazines. 

A number of books of verse by poets whom we have printed will 
soon be published. Besides Paul Engle’s mentioned below, Bright 
Ambush, by Audrey Wurdemann, is to be brought out by the John 
Day Co., though we hardly understand why it is advertised as a 
“first book” since The House of Silk was issued by Harold Vinal 
Ltd., in 1927. Doubleday, Doran & Co. will soon publish Richard 
Aldington’s Collected Poems. And the Parnassus Press is offering 
Horizons of Death, by Norman Macleod. 


Mr, Jesse Stuart, of Fullerton, Kentucky, is, as his poems show, a 
farmer poet. The entire long sequence, from which we have chosen 
a few sonnets, will soon be published by E. P. Dutton & Co. Ex 
tracts have already appeared in The American Mercury. 

Mr. Paul Engle, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is now a Rhodes Sc! 
in Oxford. We detect a note of homesickness in a recent let 
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when he writes: “1 cannot forget, here in these ancient lands, the 
spirit of my own country, its hope, its energy, its buoyancy, its drive. 
And I shall be glad to come back to it” ... ete. 

Mr. Engle’s first book, 4merican Song, will soon be published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. Last June his poem, America Remembers, 
received Poerry’s Century of Progress prize of $100. 

Miss Laura Benét, who is now living at Carlyle, Pa., is the author 
of Fairy Bread (Thos. Seltzer, 1921) and Noah’s Dove (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1929). Miss Benét is a sister of William Rose and 
Stephen Vincent Benét 

Miss Frances Frost, whose love of travel makes her address un- 
stable, is editor of our new contemporary, the American Poetry 
Journal, published in Flushing, L. I. Her latest book, Woman of 





his Earth, has been published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Mr. Harold Vinal, of New York, is the weil-known author of 
three or four books of verse and editor of V otces. 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, now Mrs. McGregor Phillips, of Leeds, 
England, is the author of books of verse, prose stories and plays, pub- 


lished mostly by the Bodley Head, London. Dale Lyrics is one of the 
latest. 
Mr. William Davidson lives in Franklin, Tenn. 

Frederick ten Hoor is working for an appraisal engi 
neer in Grand Rapids, Mich. He is a native of Holland, and was 
brought to this country in infancy. 

he other poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Mr. Guy Carden, who was born in West Virginia in 1914, is 
now in his junior year at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Doris Durst is a graduate of the University of California 
and a resident of Alameda. She teaches when she has to, but travels 
much. She has published translations from Polish poets and a book 
of verses on Hawaii. 

Mr. Cary Ross, of Knoxville, Tenn., is now working with Alfred 
Stieglitz in his famous American Place, New York. 

Miss Isabel Perry Doughty, of New Canaan, Conn., was recently 
on the staff of the New School for Social Research, and is now a 
free-lance writer. Mrs. Malvina Levine Rosen lives in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Stanley Blackpool, when last heard from, was living pre- 


cariously in Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Gilgamesh, An Epic of Old Babylonia, by William Ellery Leonard, 
Viking Press. 

The Crows, by David McCord. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Woman of This Earth, by Frances Frost. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Look to the Lightning, by Gilbert Maxwell. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Discrete Series, by George Oppen. Objectivist Press, N. Y. 

The Slender Singing Tree, by Adelaide Love. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Windward Rock, by Kenneth Leslie. Macmillan Co. 

Elegies and Songs, by John Mavrogordato. Cobden-Sanderson, Lon- 
don. 

Veiled Eros, by Archibald Rutledge. Henry Harrison, 

Shadows of Dawn, by Pearl Moore Stevens. Southwest Press, Dallas. 

With Lips of Rue, by LeGarde S. Doughty. Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas. 

Blue Seas and Barren Sand, by Persis M. Owen. Richard G. Badger. 

Little Thoughts, by J. V. Burke. Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., London. 

The Silver Cord, by Susanne Rike MacDonald. Privately printed, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

The Oreti Anthology: Verses, by Southerner. Georgian Book Shop, 
Invercargill, New Zealand. 

Danger de Mort, by Georges Linze. Editions “Anthologie,” Liége, 
Belgique. 


ANTHOLOGIES: 

The English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, chosen and edited by Gerald 
Bullett. Macmillan Co. 

The Modern Muse, Poems of Today British and American. English 
Association, Oxford University Press. 

Cornell College Book of Verse—Vol. I1, edited by Clyde Tull. Eng- 
lish Club of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Ohio Poets. Foreword by George Elliston. Henry Harrison. 


PROSE: 

Among the Lost People, by Conrad Aiken. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The Bamboo Broom: An Introduction to Japanese Haiku, by Harold 
Gould Henderson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Aesthetic of Stephane Mallarmé, by Hasye Cooperman. Koffern 
Press, fe 


More Power to Poets! by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. Henry 
Harrison. 
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